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OLD ISLAND - FIRST REAL ESTATE SALES 


Key West, with its fresh water holes, was a mecca for pirates. 
Indians came and went. Wild animals, such as raccoon, lived 
there, and brightly colored migratory birds used it as a stopover. 
But no man owned Key West. 

First actual title to the Old Island was granted when the Spanish 
Government gave Juan P. Salas a land grant, dated August 26, 1815. 

Six years passed before Senor Salas found a buyer for his land. 
On December 20, 1821, Juan P. Salas issued a deed of conveyance 
to John W. Si monton. This title was good, guaranteed by the treaty 
, of February 22, 1819, between the United States and Spain. A board 
of commissioners, which had been set up to review all land trans¬ 
actions, and determine validity of title, recommended confirmation 
of the grant from Spain to Salas, and the conveyance from Salas to 
Si monton. Thus, the Congress of the United States approved these 
first real estate sales, the 23rd of May, 1828. 

John W. Simonton was the first man to improve the Old Island. 
He laid ou f a plan of a town. Under his direction, storehouses and 
otherbuildingswere erected. He made preparations to manufacture 
salt at the natural salt ponds. He imported sheep and hogs. He set 
up a rude lumbering mill, which produced several hundred cords 
of wood, held for ready sale. 

Wasting no time, he charted the deep harbor of Key West, and 
in 1822, he attempted to interest the United States Navy in using 
Key West as a harbor. 

In March, 1822, Lieutenant M. C. Perry, on orders of the Navy 
Department, sailedthe schooner Sharkintothe great natural harbor 
of Key West, and planted the standard of the United States on Old 
Island soil. _ 
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OLD ISLAND - FIRST REAL ESTATE SALES 


In November, 1822, Captain D. T. Patterson, under order, 
sounded the watery depths, and surveyed the land adjacent to the 
harbor. He sent his report to the Naval Department. 

December, 1822, House of Representatives called on President to 
"informtheHousewhat appropriation will be required to enable him 
tofortify Thompson's Island, usually called Key West, and whether 
a naval depot established at that island, protected by fortifications, 
will not afford facilities in defending the commerce of the U. S. and 
in clearing the Gulf of Mexico, and the adjacent seas of pirates..." 

By February 1st, 1823, the Secretary of the Navy sent orders to 
Commodore David Porter, who was commanding the squadron on 
the West I ndia station, to "Establish at Thompson's I sland, usually 
called Key West, a depot, and to land the ordnance and marines to 
protect the stores and provisions." 

By April 23, 1823, Commodore Porter reported that: He "had 
built storehouses, landed stores at Key West and had collected all 
the schooners of the squadron, and stationed them at different points 
about Cuba." 

According to Mr. Cabell, February 9, 1848, in a report to the 
House of Representatives, Thirtieth Congress,: 

"The conduct of this officer (Commodore Porter) seems to have 
been arbitrary, unjust and tyrannical. Government storehouses 
and other buildings were erected, without reference to the wishes 
ofthe proprietors of the island. The plan of their buildings and the 
arrangement of their town lots were disregarded. They were not 
permitted to dispose of their own lands, or even to occupy it them¬ 
selves, except by toleration and favor of the commanding officer of 
the United States naval forces. Without their consent, licenses 
were granted to others to occupy and build upon their lots. They 
were not even permitted to enlarge their own warehouse. I n short, 
the most arbitrary military rule existed on the island. The proprie¬ 
tors were dispossessed of their property, and were deprived ofthe 
profits they reasonably anticipated from the use of it, and from the 
sale of their town lots. They were not suffered to execute their 
purpose of manufacturing salt. The cord wood, cut and prepared 
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OLD ISLAND - FIRST REAL ESTATE SALES 




for sale, was seizedandappropriatedtotheuseofthosein the employ¬ 
ment of the United States; and, in consequence of the orders of 
Commodore Porter, their stock of sheep and hogs was destroyed.!'. 

The absolute occupation of the whole island by the United States 
continued for more than three years, and of part of it for a much 
longer time. 
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SPONGER MONEY 


"Sponger Money, never done... 

Spon-ger Mon—ey! 

Cigar Maker's on the bum... 

Sponger Mon-ey! 

Look in th' closet fo does and shoes... 

Sponger Mon-ey! 

We's got money fo' wine and booze... 
Sponger Mon-ey! 



Sponger Money , the old forgotten folk song of Key West, tells us 
of the time when the Sponger was the king of the old island's econ¬ 
omy. And yet, being the individualist that he was and is, the Conch 
Sponger sold his hard earned wares for one third what the Greek 
Spongers obtained for their harvest from the sea. For the Conch 
Sponger never organized to take advantage of the market Whereas 
the Greeks organized, and kept their sponges off the market when 
prices were too low. 

The Conch Sponger used a three pronged hook, about four inches 
in width, attached to a pine pole about an inch and an eighth in 
diameter and at least fourteen feet long. (Several years ago, the 
legal limit was raised to a minimum of five inches in diameter for 
every sponge taken, so the old three pronged hook was outlawed, and 
a new four pronged hook with a five inch spread was declared legal.) 
Thus, the sponger could see at a glance whether a sponge was legal 
size. 

The Conch Sponger operated in a small skiff, easily poled about. 
A glass bottom bucket enabled him to see into the depths of the 
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SPONGER MONEY 

remarkably clear waters that surround the Florida Keys. When the 
surface of the sea might be too ruffled for visibility, he poured his 
oil on troubled water, and created a smooth slick, so that he might 
peerdown in search of the black blobs that are living, wool sponges. 
He might work alone, or he might cooperate with five or six other 
men in dinghys. 

In days gone by, only shark oil, which was boiled out of huge 
sharklivers, wasusedto clear the water. For a young Nurse Shark 
six feet long, might yield four to six gallons of oil. The men would 
drag the shark up on shore, and cook it in a five gallon can over 
an open fire. The sawfish, a near cousin of the shark, also’was a 
source of oil. If the men weren't fortunate enough to catch their 
own sharks and make their own oil, they went to the hardware store, 
and bought a gallon of shark oil, which someone else had labored to 
render. The price was $L 00 per gallon, either from the Works or 
from the store. 


The Sponger put a stick into his oil, and switched it over the top 
of the water, for a distance of two hundred feet Then, he might 
have good visibility for half an hour. (Shark oil is a thing of the 
past now, and the modern Sponger has substituted a mixture of lin¬ 
seed oil, bacon grease, corn oil. But these are not nearly as qood 
as the shark oil of yore.) 

The Sponger, whether he lived and operated in days gone by, when 
nosyntheticspongesdepressedthe market for his wares, or whether 
he ekes out a precarious existence now by meeting the limited demand 
for natural sponges, paid dearly in sweat and time for his livelihood. 
Yet, he also wrung great satisfaction outof his occupation, for the 
crystal clear ocean shows its beauty (in gracefully waving sea fans, 
brightly colored fishes, pulsating jelly fish, and mountainous coral 
heads) to nature lovers who glide across the surface of the sea. 

Wielding his pole to shove his cockleshell of a craft over the 
sponge beds; directing his 14 feet to 18 feet long handled sponge 
hook down over a choice sponge on the ocean floor; keeping his 
temperamental outboard motor running: were just part of the battle 
to bring sponges to market. For the natural sheepswool sponge, 
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SPONGER MONEY 


which isthebestgrade in the American market, is a toughly cloaked, 
black blob, that smells very strongly of rotten garlic. Several days 
work is needed to finish it for sale. In the summer it is put over¬ 
board for twenty-four hours. It is protected from the rays of the 
sun. Then it is beaten or washed or both. It is then returned to 
the sea, andtheblack tenacious skin decomposes into a black gelatin 
which slidesawayintothewater, leavingthe brownish-cream colored 
skeleton, which we, the public, know as sponge. 

Every sponger has his favorite club, generally one of about two 
feet, four inches wide, with an inch and a half handle. Of pine or 
fir, it is five-eighths inch in thickness. 

The sponger buys his hook and his needle, both of which are 
hand-forgedbyablacksmithofKey West The hook costs five dollars. 
The needle, which is sixteen to eighteen inches in length, costs 
from one dollar to a dollar and a half. The needle is used to string 
sponges on sisal binder twine to the ancient "string" of sponges, 
measuring fifty-six inches in length. The wholesaler stops by to 
see strings of sponges, and offers about ten dollars to twelve dollars 
for each string. The broker then must get a higher price. The 
spongers speculate that sponges are still used in the packing boxes 
of submarines, and as surgical sponges in the operating rooms, and 
ground up to make the fibers in paper money. The natural sponge, 
if kept out o'sunlight, which degrades it, will outlast many synthetics. 

The sheepswool, the best grade, is followed by the yellow sponge 
and the grass sponge. The grass sponge is wiry enough to be used 
by Conchs as pot scrapers. However, it is not as long lasting as the 
sheepswool. The spongers have many names for different looking 
sponges: loggerhead (woody, and easily decomposed, it has no com¬ 
mercial use, however, one chemist has found that it does contain 
some remarkable long chain alcohols.); fire sponge, bright orange 
red, is useful only in torturing skin divers, for it produces an itch 
that is really lively; potato sponges, hog sponges, rag sponges, rolling 
sponges (still living, but torn up from the holdfasts), travelling 
sponges, silk sponges, and glove sponges. Loggerhead sponges grow 
to fantastic sizes as big as dining room tables. Grass sponges have 
been found that measu re th reefeet in diameter and two feet in height 
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But sheepswool sponges are never permitted by man to attain any 
great growth. A foot in diameter is about tops for wool sponges. 

There have been sponge blights and sponge wars in the past 

In 1939, a sponge blight occurred. Mr. T. Keys cast back in his 
memory to describe this happening. 

"It was in April, and the water was clear as gin. The sponge we 
pulled in smelled funny. By May, when we returned to the same 
place, the sponges were all dead, and cleaned. All we had to do was 
hook them off the bottom, shake them out, and beat the mud out of 
them. They were dead, and no little crabs, no worms, no fish, 
nothingcametumbling outwhenwe pulled the sponge off the bottom. 
The fish were all dead, the turtle, the little sharks (didn't see any 
big sharks), the conchs were dead, the stone crabs were dead. The 
only sponges that didn't get killed were the sea caps, and the logger- 
heads, and I don't think that I saw any crawfish dead, but I can't 
tell, it's been so long ago. There wasn't market for crawfish in them 
days, you know. But, everything was gone, and the waters were so 
clear, and they sparkled like never before." 

From several sources, I have learned about the sponge wars. 
They should more properly be called skirmishes, for although on 
three different occasions, Greek boats were burned to their water 
line, on y a handful of men, three to six in number, were involved. 
About 1916, one such battle was joined, for the Conchs were bitter 
that the Greeks with their large boats and lead shod helmet divers 
were cleaning out the sponge beds, their only livelihood. Once a 
Conch boat took out after a Greek boat, with intent to kill. But, the 
Greek boat had both power and sail, and easily outran the Conch 
boat, which was a sail boat The Greeks finally tired of the inhos¬ 
pitable treat ment which was being meted out to them, for they couldn't 
dockat Key West to buy supplies, without running the risk of losing 
a boat, or having a crewman injured. Yet, the Conchs were only 
trying to protect their territorial rights. They had come the hard 
way from the Carolinas to the Bahamas, where they had almost 
starved, and then finally to Key West, and the Keys. This was their 
land, their islands, and they meant to keep them, inviolate for them¬ 
selves. 
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tof The Greeks, too, were an island people, tough,tenacious, used 

fee to risking their lives in jousts with the sea for a bare living. So, 

i ibi they recognized the island tenacity and courage of the Conchs and 

tuf : sailed away to the mainland of Florida, where they established a 

fro successful sponge capitol at Tarpon Springs. 

ASSf 

"Sponger Money, never done... 

•o', Spon—ger Mon—ey!" 
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It was a rolicking song, a gay song, a proud song. But, now it 
is a long forgotten song. And the prosperous times for the sponge 
fishermen are gone. There are still a very fevy men who make their 
living by simply following the old ways. They work long hours, and 
theyworkhard. And being older men, theirwantsarefew and simple. 

















THE WRECKERS 


secrets oH^rnrl'i'^f 61 "^ 1 - 5 ^ Key west ’ you must know ,he 
Florida Keyf S WhlCh 9U3rd ,he Atlantic shores of the 

ctr«m ree p fS !i e h be,V ! een . the tropica! isles and the mighty Gulf 
Stream. Built by almost invisible animals, the reefs may exist as 
great walls which mount from the ocean floor to the surface of the 
sea. Where exposed to the air, the coral animal colonies die and 
.hereeftopisworndownbythe scouring action of the waves Some¬ 
times a single column of coral will rise in majestic splendor. All 
of these hard corals will rip the bottom out of a boat or ship, luck¬ 
less enough to pass over them. Unless characteristic yellow color 
or a white plumed breaking wave betrays the presence of a reef, it 
is difficult to tell where the coral is located, and at what depth. A 
coral reef may be two feet below the surface, and look as if it lies 
deeply, at thirty feet. It may be twenty feet down, and look as if it 
is just below the surface of the water. 

A fairyland to the skindiver, a haven for the gaudy fish, crabs 
and mollusks, the reef is a terror to the sailor. 


The poorly drawn charts, and inadequate navigation instruments 
conspired with the fact that sailing vessels were very much at the 
mercy of wind and wave. The Florida Keys were the graveyard for 
many a noble ship of the 1800's. 


Proceeding ina Southerly manner, ashiphad to skirt the pulsing 
current of the great Gulf Stream which poured its indigo blue river 
through the greenish waters of the Atlantic Ocean. The momentum 
of the Gulf Stream could set back the progress of a South-bound 
ship by at least seventy miles per day. Small wonder that all ships 
risked martyrdomontheliving coral which marked the barrier reefs, 
lying just a few miles off the shores of the Florida Keys. 


















THE WRECKERS 


n*hf^H- Sh » P ! cr f hed the reefs, ripped open their hulls, and sank 
intheadjacent waters which might be thirty or even sixty feet deep 
Ships, cargos, and passengers were lost. Thus there arose a need 
for stout men, with wit enough, brawn, courage, and solid invest¬ 
ment in fast, trim, sturdy ships. 

THESE MEN WERE THE WRECKERS OF KEY WEST. They risked 
their lives and their money in saving ships, fortunes, and the lives 
of others. For, they could not wait for "cahm" weather., their 
profession called them into the maw of every howling squall. 

Theywere masters at sailing, navigating, and diving. Every wreck 
was another set of problems. They created spur of the moment 
solutions with the materials at hand. 


A Conch says of his Grandaddy's tales of wrecking, "If they could 
back a ship off the reef in a rising tide, they'd take anchors out in¬ 
to deep water, and drop 'em. When the hooks wuz set, they'd take 
the rope ends back to the wrecked ship and secure the lines. Then, 
strong backs helped by the swing of an old sea chantey, they'd puli 
the ship off by sheer will and brute force. Believe you me... it wuz 
iron men in wooden ships thin. Now, we got iron ships and wooden 
men. Whina ship was becahmed if they had any sea bottom to work 
with, they pul led it for miles. Takin'two anchors ahead in a dinghy, 
droppin'emdown, and lettin 1 thecrewpull the ship up to the dinghy. 
We called : t 'Warpin'." 


Theheadquartersforallwreckers interested in the crowded ship¬ 
ping lanes below Miami were in New Providence, the Bahamas, and 
Havana, Cuba, until 182a In that year, all. S. Court, with full 
jurisdiction over all maritime matters, was established in Key West 
The court licensed the Wreckers : directed fees and settlements, and 
the sales of merchandise and ships. From the proceeds of these 
sales came fees, and the disbursement of money to the proper parties. 
For many years, a wreck a week was the average spoils from the sea. 

Goods were stored in great warehouses. One measured 90 feet 
by 72 feetwith floors of three inch by nine inch planks and walls of 
brick and concrete made with very large limestone aggregate. Mer¬ 
chandise that could stand the weather was stacked outside on the 
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THE WRECKERS 


wharfs. 


Public notice of sales was posted, and all the inhabitants of Key 
West attended. Agents for marine insurance companies came from 
the United States, Cuba, Great Britain... their mission was to see 
that the auction was conducted well, for higher prices for the mer¬ 
chandise knocked down meant less money paid out to the insured. 
Speculators from New Orleans, Boston, and other great cities attended 
the auctions. Since anyone might bid in items at a Wrecker's 
Auction, the ladies and gentlemen of Key West were attired in the 
mode, and furnished their homes in a far grander manner than 
one might expect from the remote location of the island city. 

Such diverse items were offered at the auctions, as to satisfy the 
whims and needs of anyone. Raw leather, hides, beautifully finished 
Morrocan leathers, baled cotton, flax, and jute, finished goods 
ranging from laces to silks and satins, rums, wines, and the sugar- 
colorings for rums, china, silver, feathers, elegant furniture, 
heavy machinery, glass and glassware. The list was endless. 


Many of the Wreckers of New Providence migrated to Key West, 
after the establishment of the court. And some of the passengers 
who survived a wreck, stayed in Key West, and lived out their lives 
there, vowing never to set foot on a ship again! 


In the nineteenth century, a million dollars equalled a billion 
. dollars in status and buying power. There were many years, when 
the wrecking industry brought more than a million dollars to Key 
West. And some years, the traffic amounted to a million and a half 
dollars With wrecking, cigar making, and sponging, the citizens 
ofKeyWestwerethe wealthiest group in the United States, reckoned 
on per capita income. 


Wrecking was not necessarily a full time industry. Wreckers 

a h m d n n n h thic h° e f ° nsan < occu P ations - Eve " apreacherwas numbered 
amongthishardygroupof men. Itistoldof him, that as he preached 

dSn at it° n hp ro’a» S "K P - 0f paper was thrust in his hand - Glancing 
frll ’ ^ e [ eadtohlmself . "A wreck on the reef." Descending 

he dirwav P h; t S6dately down the ais ' e - and reaching 
doorway, he turned, "Let us pray, that the Lord may bless us 
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this day... Amen... The congregation is dismissed. By the way... 
Wrack A-a-shor-r-r!" Andhewasofftohis ship, showing his heels 
to the other wreckers thundering after him. 

Jefferson B. Browne, a historian of the nineteenth century 
presents an on-the-spot view of the competition to get to the wreck.' 
(For, thefirstone to board the disabled vessel was Wrecking Master 
and received extra shares of the awards by the Court.) 

"A most thrilling sight.... 20 or 30 sailing craft starting for a 
wreck....sails hoisted...jib and mainsail up, moorings slipped... 
vessels got under way with all the sail they could carry. Dashing 
out of the harbor, with a stiff wind... groups of threes and fours... 
they swung around the bend in the harbor off the foot of Duval 
Street.... a scene never to be forgotten." 

In 1852, the U. S. Government began to erect a series of light¬ 
houses. Beautiful lacy-like structures of wrought iron, they soared 
above the treacherous reefs, offering no resistance to winds or 
waves. Manned by devoted crews, they saved ships. 

Although the great wrecking period had ended, licenses were 
still issued to the Wreckers, and a dying business carried on until 
December, 192L On that date, the Wrecking License Bureau of 
the Court closed. It was the end of the Wreckers. 
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THE HEMP FACTORY 


By the end of the Civil War, the old hemp factory was a ruin, 
and just a memory to the old-timers who had worked in it. 

I have found the barest reference to it in one book, published 
just after the war. I n the book, the author was led to the ruins of 
the factory by an amiable ex-slave who had worked in it 

The present day Conchs of African origin remember the hemp 
factory through stories passed down through the generations. But, 
all the details have been lost Six generations, at least, havecome 
on to the scene at Key West, since the demise of the hemp factory. 

The hemp factory was started because a market existed for Ameri¬ 
can rope, and because the plant was so easily cultivated in Key 
West's evenly warm temperature. Three crops were raised each 
year. (It took four years for the plant to reach maturity.) This was 
not the true hemp which has a sugar cane type of growth, but a 
bristling, jutting cactus-type plant, called sisal hemp or Agave 
sisalana. It originated in the peninsula of Yucatan. 

The famousYankeeclipper ships were rigged with American hemp 
rope. The clipper ships provided the market.. and they destroyed 
the market. For they brought back from their voyages, cheaper 
fibers and desperately low paid fabrication of the fibers into finished 
products that retailed over the counter for less than it cost to pro¬ 
duce rope and cordage in Key West 

One Conch told me, "My Mother said there is a lot of plants here 
in Key West left, they have long dark green stems with a poison 
point on the end. This leaf... is soaked in water until it becomes 
very soft. You must be very careful of the point of this stalk, it 
can be poisonous. The hemp factory moved back to Nassau. One 
of the ladies that lived in front of me told me her sister used to 
spin this rope." 
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CITY HALL, 
IJeducated.. 

The Old Hemp Factory had been torn dowi 







CEY WEST, 
y 4*1876. 

fhen the New City Hall was finished in 1876. 
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THE SEAFARING RAILROAD 


It was a dream... a lovely dream. And like all dreams, hammer¬ 
ing it into reality took work, money, and dedication. 

It was an old man's dream for Henry Flagler was seventy-five 
when he started the building of the Overseas Railway. 

It was young men's work. Only men with vigor, strength, and 
the stubborness of the young could fight Nature on her own terms 
every inch of the way. 

It was Ohio money... oil money... money made from the Standard 
Oil Company. That, too, had been the dream of Henry M, Flagler, 
for his partner, JohnD. Rockefeller, gave him credit for the creation 
of theStandard Oil Company. 

It was the dedication of these: the old man and the young men 
that dreamed out, thought out, and worked out the problems of 
stringing one hundred and twenty miles of railroad over little bits 
of land and the great expanse of Atlantic Ocean. 

Firstaright of way through the far flung islands had to be secured. 

I n the ponderous book known as BookS Deed Records , Monroe County 
Court House, Key West, Florida, there are several strategic pages 
of entries. Pages forty-four through fifty-three detail the gift of 
50,890 and 74/100 acres of land. These legal records relate according 
to an act of the State Legislature, 1893, inorder to provide an induce¬ 
ment for extending the railroad to New Smyrna, that for every mile 
of railroad constructed, 8,000 acres of land located within twenty 
miles of the railway line was to be given by the State of Florida to the 
Railroad Company. And that if the land in that area was not sufficient, 
any land belonging to the State of Florida could be used to make up 
the difference. 

So, the 28 1/3 miles of railroad that had been laid to New Smyrna 
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securedthelandwhichbecametheroadbed of the Overseas Railroad. 
The sale of this land was to become the only profit , for the railroad 
itself never made enough to meet expenses. 

Though the land had been obtained, years of planning, surveying, 
andestimatinghad to pass, before actual work could begin. Rumors 
fed rumors. The people of Key West yearned to link their isolated 
island to the mainland. Key West sent delegations to Flagler. But, 
the finest salesmanship of the Key West envoys could not hurry 
Mr. Henry Flagler. He was a methodical man, willing to wait until 
he had all the reports from his engineers and associates. 

Finally, ten years aftertheacquisition of the land and its record¬ 
ing in 1895, he decided to build the seagoing railroad. The year was 
1905; he made a trip to Key West. There, he promised the leaders of 
the city that he would begin work immediately. 

He had extended his railroad from Miami to Homestead. Although 
he had considered a route from Cape Sable, his engineers advised 
him to proceed from Homestead. 

Thetaskof research had been monumental: wind readings; depth 
soundingsof the sea water; evaluation of the muds and rocks of the 
tiny islands, known as The Florida Keys; the testing of structural 
materials; the mapping of land, and the charting of the ocean; the 
obtaining of licenses from the national government to excavate and 
fill. 


Flagler advertised in the leading newspapers of the entire nation, 
for contractors to build the railroad. Onlyonefirm answered, and so' 
Flagler decided to do it with his own engineers. 

He had surrounded himself with young engineers to whom the 
challengeofthe unusual and the daring meant as much as the good 
salaries which they received. There were R. Smiley, J, Meredith, 
W. Krome, E. Cotton, P. Wilson, S. Coe, university trained and 
wilderness toughened. Mr. Meredith was head engineer until his 
untimelydeath, from the overworkand stress of the railroad's birth. 
Mr. Krome succeeded him. All these men fought a daily battle with 
the elements and the problems of construction, with one goal in 
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mind., to finish the railroad before Mr. Henry Flagler died. 

Andthe old man hung on to life with firm intensity... he wanted 
to see that first train puff into Key West 


The construction materials were ordered from all parts of the 
world. Steel reinforcing rods, spikes and hardware came from 
Germany. Belgian cement was shipped via the Mallory Lines of 
Key West. Gravel from the river beds came from the state of Missis¬ 
sippi. Woodtieswereshippedfrom Georgia and Florida. Freshwater 
washauledinto make concrete. When the workers ran out of fresh 
water, they used sea water to mix concrete and so the engineers 
discovered that salt water made excellent concrete. 


Consequently, they began to mix the concrete for the bridges of 
the Lower Keys with sea water. The Roman Arch type bridges were 
built hollow. A man could crawl through them. However, after 
they were finished, the fresh water pebbles from the Mississippi 
were poured into the hollow spaces between the arches to bring up 
the level of the roadbed. 


Tohireworkmen andto keepthemwasa problem. Living conditions 
inthe campswereas good as they could be made. Clean campswere 
established on high dry islands, and on Quarters Boats. The cooks 
were selectedfor unusual ability in preparing nutritious and attrac¬ 
tive meals. Food supplies were received several times each week 
from the main commissary, which was located first at Homestead, 
and later at Marathon. Supplies were of the highest quality. Fresh 
water was hauled by flatcar as far as the railroad tracks existed. 
Supplies also came by boaL 


The drilled wells produced nothing 
water for concrete had to be imported, 
to mix the concrete. 


but salt water, so even the 
Later, salt water was used 


The labor camps were unique in all history and any place in the 
world. NO DRINKING WAS ALLOWED. Henry M. Flagler a strict 
teetotaler, had thrown his influence behind liquor prohibition He 
did his best to reform his business associates, his.friends.andhis 
employees. He issued strictanti-liquor laws in all his camps. Booze 
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boatsfoundthey could make wild profits if they could sneak into the 
railroad camps on the Florida Keys. But, the risk was too great 
If caught, their reception was enough to take the edge off their greed. 

Mosquitoes made things lively for everyone. It was a joke that 
if a mangot drunk and went to sleep out doors, he was given a blood 
transfusion before he got his dismissal slip! 

Health problems were dealt with in an intelligent and realistic 
manner. Asmallcamphospitaiwasmaintainedbytrained personnel. 
Serious cases were sent to Mia mi or Key West All medical attention, 
as well as room and board, were free of charge. 

Campfollowerswere forbidden. Families were encouraged to stay 
near the work projects, either permanently or on a vacation basis. 
Fishing boats and resorttypeentertainmentwerefurnishedtofamilies 
of the workers. 

As the railroad inched down the Florida Keys, it began to serve 
its own needs. Supplies still came by boat, but only if the railroad 
could not deliver. The massive construction equipment: the pon¬ 
derous cranes, draglines, concrete mixers, earth movers, were 
mounted on barges. 

There were day crews and night crews. Electric generators 
flooded the watery scene by night, and the work went on. 

This marine world suited the Greek divers... the warmth of the 
sun, the small islands, the clear sparkling waters reminded them 
of their beloved homeland and they were a satisfied and loyal group 
of men. There was no turnover amongst them. 

But, the isolation, thehardshipgot to many of the other workers, 
and the amount of dropouts was excessive. There were natives of 
the West Indies, workmen from the northern cities, and the mid¬ 
west, from Cuba, and from Spain. There were Irish, English, 
Scandanavians, and Negroes. The turnover was highest in the 
ranks of the men from the northern cities. They hated the heat, 
and the silence of the remote sea girdled islets. Without their for¬ 
tifying liquor, they couldn't stand the hordes of insects and land 
crabs. They were oppressed by dread of the hurricanes and the 
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everpresent sea. 

In despair, they cried, "Isn't this railroad ever goin 1 to git 
built?" And the taunting reply was, "No! It's a Marathon." 

Dynamite sheds were built to house the explosives. Of solid coral 
and concrete, with walls more than one foot thick, the interiors 
were lined with double ceilings, walls, and floors of wood: a layer 
of wood against the solid stone, heavy joists, and another layer of 
wood sheathing. Three inch vents through ceilings and floors kept 
the dynamite cool. Solid iron doors, 3/16 of an inch in thickness, 
shielded the dynamite. At a reasonable distance from the dynamite 
sheds, aprotectivewall, of rail road ties, in a log-cabin like construc¬ 
tion, rose six feet high, and four feet thick. The inside of the walls 
were filled with earth and coral rock. 

Despite every precaution, men were injured as they drilled and 
forced the explosives into the drilled holes. Men were killed and 
mangled by the heavy construction equipment. Men were drowned. 
Men were swept away by hurricanes. However, no diseases ever 
were permitted to undermine the health of the men who built the 
Overseas Railway. 

About 1909,1910, young Ernest Perez, who worked in a drugstore 
run by Dr. Otto, accompanied Dr. Fleming to the foot of Margaret 
Street. Several barges had been anchored there. Their cargo was 
the mostgruesomepossible: heads, arms, legs, torsoes, the mangled 
bodies of 600 workerswhohad been killed in onebig explosion. Grave¬ 
diggers dug one long grave along the fence at Grinned and Angela 
Streets in the city cemetery, while horses and wagons were loaded 
with the remains of many brave men. The burial took place that 
night. 

As William Albury said, "Today there is no sign where they were 
buried." 

Mr. Perez recallsthatduringthe 1909hurricane several hundred 
workers who had come from New York, embarked on a barge that 
went out to sea in the hurricane. They were never seen again. 

The islands from Key Largo to Little Torch Key were composed of 
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the seafaring railroad 


ancient coral reefs of a peculiarly hard dense limestone. This was 
the accumulated skeletons of trillions of tiny coral animals. The 
dredges bit into this ancient coral. It was dragged up as marl, an 
almost concrete-like, creamy-white substance. Railroad cars and 
barqes hauled it to make road beds for the railroad. It was used as 
aggregate for the concrete bridges. The hard, dense coral wore out 
the dredge cutter heads. The saltiness rusted out the equipment. 
Everything wore out sooner than anticipated. Everything cost so 
much more than the projected fig u res of the engineers, and account¬ 
ants. Money poured out in a great floodtide. One Key Wester said 
that Henry Flagler actually went broke a couple of times and had to 
borrow money to keep his dream-project going. Henry Flagler spent 
almostone milliondollarsfor every year that the railroad would live. 
The total cost: twenty million dollars; the total life of the railroad... 
twenty-two years. 


Thethreereally long bridges in the chain lay in the realm of the 
extra hard coral reef. Long Key Bridge more than two and a half 
miles long; Seven Mile Bridge, whose name speaks for its length; 
Bahia Honda Bridge (Deep Bay in Spanish) one mile in length, and 
greater in height and depth than any of the bridges. 


From Little Torch Key, Ramrod Key, Summerland Key, and Cudjoe 
Key, the bridges were less than a mile in length, including filled 
areas. From Cudjoe Key, the bridges were very small and few in 
nu mber. The land from Little Torch Key to Key West was not of the 
dense animal coral. It had been created by tiny vegetables and was 
a softer limestone, known as oolite. 


Most of the bridges were of the ancient Roman Arch type of con¬ 
struction. Although sturdy, they were artistic in appearance. 
Below the water line, massive footings jutted out. These were the 
coffer dams which had been filled with concrete to help shore up 
the bridges. 


Spur tracks were built to provide fill or to make barge landings 
or docks. They were allowed to stand and rot down. The railroad 
elected to settle claims for subsequent damages to boats on a piece¬ 
meal basis. It was felt that this would be cheaper than trying to 
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pull up all the old piers. 

The young men drove themselves...some to an early grave... 
trying to get the Overseas Railway completed before the "Old Man" 
died. They finished for his birthday. Three weeks later, he rode 
the first official train into Key West. 

And what about the people in Key West? Well, for months they 
had planned decorations, and activities to celebrate this greatest of 
days. All the people in Key West.,,the Conchs... began preparing 
for the great day acomin'. ..the day when the first train arrived. 

The main streets were festively decorated. The shop windows 
were dressed with great ingenuity. Shadow boxes had been created 
with small trains, bridges, and water. Miniature trains were the 
theme everywhere. Private homes were arrayed with flowers and 
palmfronds. Peoplehadarrayedthemselvesintheir finest costumes 
and jewelry. 

The first official train arrived in Key West, January 22, 1912. A 
locomotive pulled a coal tender, and five private cars. There were 
diplomats from Cuba, Mexico, Costa Rica, Uruguay, San Salvador, 
Guatemala, Ecuador, Italy, and officials from the United States. 
The Governor of Florida and the Mayor of Key West presented two 
gold plaques to Mr. Flagler. One came from the people of Key West, 
and one came from the workers who had built the railroad. 

Mr. Flagler, who loved children and had a curious rapport with 
them, wasdelighted when a great chorous of young voices filled the 
air with song. 

In the streets carnival workers shouted their wares. A carnival 
and a circus put on shows. The Navy arrayed its great ships in the 
harbor and held a ball in Mr. Flagler's honor. Each time he was 
introduced, the approving roar of the crowd arose. For, this one 
manwith his vision and his own financing had connected Key West 
with the Florida mainland. 

In 1913, The Florida East Coast Car Ferry Company, a corporation 
formed by Mr. Flagler, linked Key West with Cuba. The trains of 
the Seafaring Railroad were loaded on tohuge ferry boats and shipped 
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directly to Cuba. 


The engineers whoplotted the structure of the Overseas Railroad, 
planned for great winds. On every bridge was mounted an accurate 
and highly visible wind speed indicator. The engineers were fur¬ 
nished tables, and cautioned, that when winds reached a certain 
velocity, they were to decrease train speed across the bridges. 


I n 1935, the Labor Day Hurricane generated such gigantic waves, 
that the filled areas of the railroad were demolished. The bridges 
were perfect They stood untouched. But, the damage to the road¬ 
bed rang the death knell for the Overseas Railway. Salvage men 
from Miami rode the torn up track in self-operated "hand cars." 
They submitted bids for the metal as scrap, but the bids were too 
small to be accepted. 


Later, theRoadDepartmentofthe State of Florida bought the right 
of way, including the scrap rails, and began to construct the Over¬ 
seas Highway from Homestead to Key West. The narrow railway 
bridges were split, and widened by welding. To create an automobile 
bridge from the Seven Mile Bridge, the old rails were welded to form 
the new side rails. 


The man in charge of this operation wrestled with the problem of 
the Bahia Honda Bridge. One night after dinner, he shouted, "I've 
got it! We’ll laythehighwayoverthetop ofthe Bahia Honda Bridge.” 
Thus was born one of the world's most beautiful bridges. Pure 
expediency fashioned it. 

When the railroad was in operation, the porters found it difficult 
to hold the foot stools for passengers to alight from the train, when 
these passengers lived on islands. The road bed slanted, and the 
marl was gravelly,-and slippery. 

When islanders ordered building materials shipped out from Key 
West, they often had to make their way from island to island picking 
up lumber, and cement bags that had been flung off as the train 
rushed on its way, for there were no stops except for passengers. 

When land on some ofthehigher sand islands was offered for sale 
at $20.00 per acre to rail road employees, their fellow workers scoffed 
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at the idea of buying that "wuthless Ian." Now, it is priceless. 












THE CIGAR INDUSTRY OF KEY WEST 


Columbus and his sailors were the first Europeans to see crude 
cigars. Natives of the West Indies smoked cigars during their tribal 
ceremonies. In 1493, the returning adventurers carried cigars 
back to Spain. 


The Spanish liked the small rolls of cured tobacco leaves, and 
called them "cigarros." 

Of three types of tobacco, the flue-cured, fire-cured and air- 
cured, only one (the air-cured) is used inthe manufacture of cigars. 
Dried in the sun, and stored in ventilated barns it is either shade 
grown, broad leaf or sun Sumatra. 

Today, most cigars are made by machine. 


But, when cigars were made by hand, back in the 1880's, 1890's, 
and early 1900's, the island city of Key West became the cigar making 
capital of the world, and the island men enjoyed the highest per 
capita income in the United States. 

In the final decades of the nineteenth century, Cuban rage at 
the harsh and alien rule of Spain gave birth to a revolution that 
culminated in the Spanish-American War. 

During this period, Cubans with talent and money migrated to 
Key West. 


They built a flourishing cigar making industry. 


The small shops, consisting of an owner with eight or more cigar 
makers and a couple of tobacco strippers were called "Chmchal' or 
"Buckeyes." 


The moneyed men built huge factories. The largest was the Trust 
Factory operated by the Havana American Tobacco Company The 
three story building has been torn down. Three other factory build- 
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inas located atthecorner of White and Newton Streets, on Fitzpatrick 
Street, and on Anne Street were burned, the victims of careless¬ 
ness or spite. 

A beautifuIly proportionedbuilding, the Gatos Factory, was erected 
at Simonton Street Still standing, it is now used by the U. S. Navy 
Commissary. 

Another lucky building, that still stands on Staples Avenue, 
houses the Suddath Company. 

Most boys had the choice of three jobs: fishing, sponging, and 
cigar making. 

If he chose cigar making, a boy spent at least a year learning 
his trade. He spent one month opening the shutters, sweeping, 
dusting, and opening boxes. 

There were permanent awnings on the sunny sides of the huge 
windows. But the great panes of glass were used only as a source 
of light No windows were ever opened for air; neither were the 
doors. Never, were the fresh trade winds allowed to penetrate the 
great halls of the cigar industry. The fragile makings must lie un¬ 
disturbed on the elevated benches of the cigar makers. 

The traditionally trained cigar makers (men, always) made both 
right hand and left hand cigars. In the Tampa factories, where 
both men and women were cigar makers, they were trained to wrap 
one way, only. Some did only right hand wrapping, and the others 
did left hand wrapping. These workers were never able to hold a 
job in the Key West factories. 

There was a caste system in tobacco. The Strippers received the 
lowest pay. The Banders received a little more. (Women generally 
held these jobs). The Cigar Makers were next in line. However, 
they could make very high wages because they could speed up their 
production. The Selectors were more highly paid, and the Pickers 
and Packers occupied the highest paid positions. 

All the workers were paid on a piecework basis, so they could 
come and go as they pleased, as long as they did not abuse the pri- 
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vi lege. 

The process of making, packing, and shipping cigars involved 
many steps: Tobacco arrived in bunches. Men wet the tobacco in 
tubs and placed it in wooden bins, where it was left to condition. 
The Strippers prepared the inside filler by stripping the leaves half¬ 
way down the stem. They made the wrappers of the softest, most 
pliable leaves. These were pulled from the very end, and the whole 
stemwas removed. After stripping, the tobacco was placed on boards 
which were 1 foot by three feet long. The leaves were smoothed, 
andanother board placed on top to press the tobacco. The filler was 
sent to the department that handed it out to the cigar makers. 

The wrapper was sent to the Selectors. These men, with perfect 
color vision, selected tobacco leaves by color value. The best color 
was "Maduro" or "ripe." Off colors ranged from light banana to 
very dark shades. Twenty-five wrappers were bundled into an 
earthenware yellow and brown crock, which was sent to a cigar 
maker. 

The cigar makers sat at two tiered tables, and made cigars that 
were perfectly alike in every detail. They were paid according to 
grade, type, and amount produced. 

The cheapest cigar, cheroot pina, brought $15.00 per thousand, 
and could be produced at the rate of two hundred to three hundred 
per day. The most expensive cigars brought $75.00 per thousand, 
and a good man could make fifty each day. 

The cigar maker made his own cigars out of the seconds. He 
could smoke all day, and take some of the "smokers" home. 

The finished cigars were sent to the pickers who worked literally 
surrounded by table surfaces. For a half moon had been cut out of 
each table, and every Picker stood within the half moon space, so 
that he could reach any part of the table. I n the system known as 
"Spanish Picking," thirty-two shades of colors were used. For the 
top or face of the cigar box, the Picker carefully chose thirteen 
cigars alike in color and texture. The bottom layer was packed with 
twelvecigars, the next layer had thirteen, the third layer had twelve, 
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and the top layer was beautiful with thirteen matched cigars, for a 
total of fifty cigars. 

The box had been made of cedar wood, especially to keep worms 
and bugs out of the cigars. The covered box was placed in a press, 
and compacted so that the cigars looked square, instead of cylindri¬ 
cal. Then, the box was sent to the Banders. 

The Banders took the cigars out of the box, laid them in order, 
placed highly ornamental bands of enamelled and gilded papers on 
the cigars, and repacked the box with precision. The inside lid of 
the box was ornamented so that when open in a glass cigar case, 
the trademark, brand, and name of the factory were prominently 
displayed. 

Becauseallthiswork had to be done by natural light, the Pickers 
could not work on very cloudy days. 

Inasmuch as the windows and doors were kept closed, working 
conditions could have been unbearable. But, theworkers all donated 
money to hire men with loud, pleasant, clear voices. These men 
read the newspapers in Spanish, and interpreters transformed the 
Spanish intoEnglish forthe Conchs who worked in the cigar indus¬ 
tries. Such booksas the Count of Monte Cristo were voted on, and 
were read, a few chapters per day. This whiled away the tedium, 
and filled mindswith other thoughts than complaints about the heat 
and the humidity. 

To ready the cigars for shipment, the small wooden boxes were 
placed in crates which were wrapped in waterproof coverings for all 
traffic out of Key West was by sailing vessel, until the railroad was 
completed in 1912. 

A charming Conch, whose people have lived in Key West for 
generations, describes her observations of the cigar industry as 
follows: "Mothergotup, and had breakfast ready for Daddy at 4 A.M. 
Daddy walked to work...well, everybody did, I guess, for no cigar 
factory could have been farther than one and one-half miles from 
itsworkers. Daddy wanted to get there by dawn. That way, he could 
be finished about 2:30 P. M. Any worker could enter thefactoryas 
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soon as there was light enough to see. He could quit whenever he 
wished." 

"When they struck, they all struck, and the workers had to go 
as far away as Ybor City and Tampa to get jobs." 

Another Conch, 'The Selector was sort of a foreman. A good 
Selector was difficult to get and keep, so it was customary in time 
of strike to keep every Selector on the payroll, so as not to lose him 
to a rival factory." 

Today the great cigar industry is a thing of the past in Key West. 
A few individuals still make custom cigars, or give demonstrations 
of the old techniques. A cigar maker's bench is on display at the 
East Martello Gallery. Now, cigars are made in other ways in other 
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COMPOISTURE AND THE ROAD HOUSE 


They're my lights... I paid for them, and for the generator 
thatrunsthem. If I want to play with those lights... they're mine 
to play with!" The Road House Operator grinned as he shouted de¬ 
fiantly atthe Federal Revenue Agents who stood rather meekly before 


He knew that his pattern of lights blazing out across the dark 
ocean waters signalled safe arrival or cautioned delay to the rum 
runnerswho brought their cargoes from Cuba to Key West And he 
knew that the Federal Agents knew also... but proving it well 
that was another matter! 


His Road House was located on a fine natural harbor just out of 
Key West. Skillful carpentry and ingenious planning had trans¬ 
formed solidwallsofthebuilding into roomy storage areas for liquors 
such as rum, whiskey, brandy, champagne, aquavit, and liqueuers 
such as creme de cacao, creme d'ananas (pineapple), creme de cafe 
creme de menthe. A liqueur, much desired by the thirsty ones of 
theKeyswas locally called "Compoisture." Itwasmade by immersing 
rockcandy, orangepeel and prunes with raisins in "Aguadent "and 
allowing the mixture to steep, until it had acquired a lovely ruby 
color, and delightful flavor, exceeding that of the best fruit brandies 
(Atleast, thiswasthe opinion of local devotees.) In one room three 
nailS set in) could be P ulled out t0 release an 
LJt H° i X d° L Wa L Behind the waM - was a hidey hole two 
teet in depth. By crawling under the house, pulling nails raising 
a trap door, another large storage space could be entered. This 
could accommodate boatloads of Scotch. 

a J h ( h W n th ! A i e ° f Prohibition - and ‘he thirsty souls of Key West 
and the Florida Keys joined the rest of the United States citizenry 
n thwarting the law enforcement officials, and aiding and abetting 
the law breakers. With its hundreds of miles of unpatrolled ocean 
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and gulf frontage, the countless bays and sluices rinrv* h 

pl'lerTSL'i^ra 5 ,,;. 0 Pr ° b ' em - Peddli " 9 « » 

S Beh ' nd the tractive facade, was a niche 

which hidthe alcoholic supplies for the day's business Goal meals 
were served, and a fine hardwood dance floor invitei SSffi 
^cor an T 0 he 9 rnT?J eS ' top tables added a cris P note to the 

theywereavahable ChUCk ' HuCk games were hidden... but 

oers h n ns ROa D d r !l 0 ^ Se Pa , id tw ? nty " five dollars P er month to certain 
fn HH-i- Pr i 0t 1 eC,l0n from local le 9al intimidation was guaranteed. 
An additional bonus for the twenty-five dollar fee, was advance 
warning, wheneveragroup of Federal agents attempted to pull a raid 
on the liquor merchants. 

The Road House Man had been tipped off that the Federal Men 
weregoing to raid his place at three A. M. He had a crowd of people 

at midnight So, he got just one bottle of liquor out for them. He 

planned to close up at one A. M., and go to bed. "So, I 'll be fresh 
for that three o'clock raid," he vowed to himself. 

Justbeforeone A. M., he heard the Federal Agents arrive. Hur¬ 
riedly, he bolted the door. 

"Open up, Joe," they called. 

"Never,"was his reply. 

As they broke down the door, he scooped up the lone bottle of 
evidence, rushed into the dance floor area, and broke the bottle on 
a marble topped table. Then, he hurriedly took a towel, and mopped 
op the streaming liquor. 

The agents destroyed his beautiful collection of stemmed glasses, 
crunchingthemalongthe marble bar. Handcuffing the Owner, they 
dragged him out of the Road House, and escorted him to the Key 
west jail. Other road house operators had met the same fate, and 
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together they dozed or bemoaned their fate, while the dark hours 
became the beautiful dawn time of Key West The sheriff had been 
absent, all the while. He was very fond of "gully" eggs and had 

gone to collect gull eggs from Dog Rocks. By nine thirty P M. he 
had returned and released all the prisoners on their own recognizance. 

The sheriff stopped the train, and searched it, trying to find the 
Federal Revenue Agents. But, they had been spirited out by boat 
from Coast Guard Headquarters. (And from that time, the Federal’ 
men always arrived and departed by Coast Guard Boat They never 
caught another train!) 1 

For two years, the trial was delayed. However, at the end of the 
first year, all the people who had been raided, and brought into the 
ih»’ we ™ ga,hered lnt0 a bunch, and twenty men were placed before 
them. They wereasked, "Can you identify the men who were there? 
The men who raided you?" There were three counts of brutality 
againsttheFedera! Revenue Men. One woman claimed that her back 
! h njU !,! by th ? ir manhandlin 9 of her. One man had been 

t b ha hk by J he h°a^ rS ' K° r reS ' Stin9 arrest 0ne claimed 

that his arm had been broken. 


hJuJ I sinsta J ledheavi ersprings in the rear ends of their 
meandered up t0 Stock lsland ' or to other islands, 
inc uding No Name Key. They entered the premises with no load 
th e b ' r«M S mL ear | en 2 S r0de high - When they had received loads, 
hnm? ^ ekappearance ’ and the v wended their way back 

detection AnH nS ^ 3 ‘ ni9ht 0r early ™rning, to avoid 
deect '°"- And inasmuch as the travelling was done over many 
Roac| S H oikp M°p St deserted ; and dif ticult terrain, the bootleggers and 
and'blood Se M ear " ed h ® lr money ’ from the standpoint of sweat 

behind h S is 0C R k Jri 1 H nd B00tle " er wh0 had a dock and a chicken coop 
M H „S r e '.L UrpriSed two Revenue Men in his chicken 
thTsher ff P " Ur a e , d “!! t0 the P° lice department. "Send me 
’ demanded, I ve caught two men trying to steal my 
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chickens!" 


waSedwith^nhtf hiS Sh ^ u ?/ Awaited for the sheriff, then 
watched with astraight face, while the Revenuers argued exDlained 

to th f ei n r a Darkeri ra r Ce<f P f h h backthrou 9 h the Mangrove^ungle,’ 
their freedom W Y Pr0Ved their identity ' and secured 

As they crossed the bridge, and left the island, still under the 
watchful eyes of the sheriff, the Road House Owner flashed his lights 
lt< " PPe t r 3 f l<Wer Sel t Went on and off - on and off - Then all four 
rfo rn , th" 3 °. nce- Thls repeated three times. It meant "all 
clear to the waiting rum runners. They could land any time, pnu, 


he says, they're his lights," replied the other, who felt 
that his life might have been in jeopardy, and a change of occupation 
might be his wisest move. 


The sheriff said nothing. He suspected that the light display was 
a signal to the people out there on the dark Atlantia But, could he 
prove it? And, what good would it do, if he did prove it? "Oh, 
manana," he sighed. "I guess, he's entitled to do whatever he 
'wants to with the lights on the front of his Roadhouse." 












THE KEY LI ME THEATER 


Sixty miles west of Key West, the islands known as the Dry Tor- 
tugas simmered in a quiet sea. A huge red brick fort was erected 
on the island known as Garden Key. "Fort Jefferson" sprawled its 
massive walls, arched and castellated for strength, around the 
entire perimeter of the silent island. 

inifpuUfocti^c, ^ a , r „ Betwee k n 1he States (known as'The Rebellion" 
inKeyWest), Fortjeffersonbecamean important prison for captured 

wountol B 6 Jh D0Ct ° r Mudd ' wh0 ministered to the 

wounded Booth after he had assassinated Lincoln, was imprisoned 

X U £r h iK eaSed in 9ra,itUde f0r his s » le " did - 

nthorr^H^ 5 .' already half dead with scurve y were brought from 
other Federal prisons, and based in this sea-fenced jail. Their fate 

« iS-rTuii: 

WUmin C scX d ' Se3Se ° f ma'nutrition... fack of 

B O i^ a ^^^ Sf0Und a densely 9 rowing weed, purslane. 

t B o 0 t^^ d r r p r ron , |a h rr me9ar and “ - a 

feJUT 5 were . " eeded t0 9 et the scurvey ridden men on their 
feet, and to prevent the well from joining the sick. 






THE KEY LI ME THEATER 


willing men built seats for the audience ererLTcT. 1^, ? her 

and somehow procured a gorgeousSi : 

painted Fort Jefferson and the two lighthouses! ' whlch were 

whotliSr 6 '^ performance as the audience of prisoners 
who had paid the tiny admission sat in the semi-dark j 

man slit the curtains where the light house lanterns were painted 
and placed lighted candles behind the slits. The effed eledS 

feelinqllf raoDort hetif™ a " d seated a wended 

feeling of rapport between audience and performers. 

t hJIrth dbe l nde u ided ,hat the first P roducti on should be a minstrel 
etcT Ha^nf S th Se(| rf 6 - 11 ! offerings were drama . variety, melodrama, 
tr^Lunn i artl * ts ) were Ne9roes burned black bythesub- 
th?r« T ‘ ne6ded n ° make " up for ,he ™"strel show. But 

d burnt co?K * * Were Wh ite mea '' they needed ^ a "«'ies 


J" h as al ,' the Performers were from different parts of the 
country, they could impart the proper nostalgia to such songs as 

ana U l S Al a,1 AM 0 !! landsLow ' l ' IIYell<)wRoseofTexas ''' l ' SuwaneeRi ver. 1 ' 

ana My Old Kentucky Home." One daring lad performed melodies 
on a conch shell. 


J* ,!’ eally fine Band of the 110'th New York Infantry (who com¬ 
prised the Prison Guards) furnished beautiful string music and 
solo instrumentals. 

A tumbling and weight-lifting team, known as 'The Kerosene 
Brothers" were so habitually in trouble that during the day time, 
they were shackled with eight pound shot and chain (ball and chain). 
But - snorfty before the theatrical evening began, their guards re- 
movedthe heavy leg irons, and permitted them to warm up for their 
performance. 

They had a delightfully professional routine. They did dives, 
nead stands, mid-air flips. Then, they lifted heavy weights. The 
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sr distillation plant. Fort Jefferson, 1899, 








was dismantled and sent to Guantanamo, in Cuba. 
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Dr. Mudd's cell is close to this area. 
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Interior wall and light house 














THE KEY LI ME THEATER 


climax of the act was frightening. One of the Kerosene Brothers 
lifted a fifty-six pound weight, and slowly began to twirl it at the 
end of a rope. Faster and faster, he slung the ponderous weight 
aroundhisbody, andfinaliyhurled it out into the startled audience! 
The men almost stampeded in their efforts to dodge the projectile. 
But, when the massive weight hit the floor, it proved to be acleverly 
decorated cardboard box! All the grunting and groaning of the 
Kerosene Brothers had been play-acting! 

After several evenings of theatre, enough admissions had been 
collected to purchase all the Key Limes needed. 

The five hundred men on sick list were placed in tents, where 
they could bathe in the fresh sea air. They were given fruits and 
vegetables, and put on a diet of Key Limes, three times per day! 
Within several weeks, this therapy had put all these men back on 
their feet, again. 

Meanwhile, the mental stimulation satisfied the actors, stage¬ 
hands, and audience. Time had gone a little more pleasantly and 
swiftly in the great Federal Prison in the blazing blue sea. 

Old Fort Jefferson is deserted now, except for the men who live 
andworkthere, trying to preserve it, and the visitors from the Keys, 
and the mainland, and the sleek sooty faced Terns who fly there. 
But, the intrepid island spirit that inspired the off beat theatricals 
in the grim ocean-girded dungeon, pops up every now and then. 
Such, as the years of 1951 and 1952, when the Big Pine Prison 
Camp invited the very few people then inhabiting the Florida Keys 
to attend the weekly moving picture performances held for the enter¬ 
tainment of the prisoners. The delighted citizens were escorted 
out of their cars and shown to comfortable seats by the smiling 
prisoners. The little tips of money for this gracious hospitality 
helped buy many small items at the prison store. And the residents 
of the Keys were surely as entertained, as the lonely men in that 
far off time at Fort Jefferson! 
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